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THE SQUIRRELS. 


When in my youth I travelled 
Throughout each north countrie, 

Many a strangeghing did I hear, 
And many a strange thing see. 


But nothing was there pleased me more 
Than when, in autumn brown, 

[came in the depths of the pathless woods 
To the gray Squirrels’ town. 


Boldly their little barks they’d launch, 
Without the least delay ; : 
Their bushy tails were their upright sails, 

And they merrily steered away. 


Soon did they reach the rough mid stream, 
And ever and anon 

I grieved to behold some small bark wrecked 
And its little steersman gone. 


But the main fleet stoutly held across, 
Isaw them leap on shore; ; 

They entered the woods with a cry of joy, 
For their perilous march was o’er. 








Narrative. 








[COMMUNICATION.] 


THE CRUTCHES AND THE SADDLE. 
Translated from the French. 


In a little village in France, there lived 
an old hunchbacked man, who had by some 
accident lost both legs—his name was Caro. 
Caro was poor, his whole fortune consisted 
of an ass, a saddle, and a pair of crutches. 
To support himself, he executed little com- 
missions, carried letters to the post, brush- 
ed coats, cleaned boots and shoes, and in 
aword, did all in his power to procure an 
honest subsistence. One, would give him 
afive franc, another more, another less— 
atone time he would receive his pay in 
bread or wine, again he would get an old 
hat, or coat, or some half-worn shoes; 
in fine, he always received something for 
his pains, and Caro was so good, so help- 
ful and honest, that all who knew him, 
loved him. 

In the morning at an early hour, he 
started to seek for work. In the pleasant 
days he took his crutches and walked, or 
hobbled along faster on his knees. When 
the weather was bad, he mounted his 
donkey, and went forth as before, always 
returning at night to sleep with Colas. 

Colas was a young gardener, honest, 
laborious, and humane, who rented a part 
of the cabin of old Caro. The old man 
esteemed him asa son, and he, returning 
fully the friendship, was able to render 
Caro a thousand little services. He was 
sure to have a share of the radishes, salad, 
pears, prunes and raisins—in fine, of all 
the productions of the garden of Colas, and 
return, the grateful little hunchback gave 
him a part of all the provisions he received. 

At noon each day, Caro went to visit the 
cure of the village, a worthy priest, who at 
one time had received some important ser- 
vice from the hunchback, and in gratitude 

ordered his servant to give him a din- 
her of soup regularly at this hour. Rosette, 















the servant, was a young maiden, pretty 
and sensible, who was interested in the 
situation of the poor little lame hunchback, 
as soon as she heard the sound of his 
crutch, knock, knock, ‘It is Caro,’ she 
cried, running to open the door and lead 
him in, she would give him a chair by the 
fire, and inquire of his health, and the suc- 
cess of the morning. She consoled him 
when he had been unfortunate, sympathiz- 
edin all his joys and sorrows, and, in a 
word, was so kind to Caro, that the old 
man loved her with all his heart. It is 
natural to love those who are kind to us. 
When he had eaten his soup, Rosette 
would always give him some little present, 
she had kept for the purpose. ‘ Father 
Caro, take these good nuts in your pocket. 
Father Caro here is a pomegranate, or a 
bottle of wine for you.’ Thus each day, 
she had something new, which the little 
hunchback received, and said, ‘ Dear 
Rosette, the good God will one day reward 
you!’ So he never left her without a bles- 
sing. 

One day Rosette watched in vain for the 
coming of her old friend, the hours passed 
by, and he appeared not. ‘Oh!’ said she, 
‘ something has happened to Caro, he never 
before failed to come for his dinner. If he 
should— she dared not proceed with the 
painful thought. Suddenly some one 
knocked at the door. ‘Oh it is not Caro, 
it is not the sound of his crutch,’ said the 
maiden, as she opened it. There stood 
Colas the gardener, who with grief an- 
nounced that Caro was no more, an attack 
of apoplexy had proved fatal in the night. 

Gentle Rosette and honest Colas, bathed 
with their tears the cold remains of poor 
Caro. On searching the pockets of the 
deceased, a paper was found containing his 
last wishes’in these words:—‘I leave at 
my death, my saddle to Rosette, and my 
crutches to Colas, on condition that they 
marry each other. Asto the poor beast, 
which has served me so faithfully, I entreat 
Mons. Le Jarvis the cure, to take care of 
him in his old age.’ 

Caro was interred, regretted by all who 
knew him. Rosetta indeed, and the brave 
Colas were for a long time inconsolable. 
However, as all things pass away, this grief 
passed away at length, and the inhabitants 
of the village began to tease them about 
the will of the little hunchback. ‘ It was 
to beat your wife with,’ said one to Colas, 
‘that he left you the crutches.’ ‘ Without 
doubt,’ resumeg another, ‘it was for this 
reason the good man wished Rosette to 
have the saddle, which is said to be a sym- 
bol of patience.’ Each had a word to’say, 
and our poor young friends could only 
listen silently. Meanwhile, out of respect 
to the memory of their friend, they pre- 
served sacredly their little heritage. Some- 
time after the death of Caro, Colas, seated 
at the door of his cabin, thinking of his 
harvest, suddenly perceived a hog in his 
garden, devouring his cabbages. He 
entered the room to find his cane, ‘but in 
his haste seized instead, one of the crutches, 
from a corner, and chasing the animal, 
struck it so strongly that the crutch was 
broken in pieees. What was his surprise 
to see rolling on the earth a quantity of 
pieces of gold. At first he did not dare to 
believe his eyes, but after having gathered 
and turned them over and over, he could 
doubt no more. He took the other crutch 
and wondered not to have remarked before, 
its great weight. He then broke it, and 
found it like the other, filled, cross and 
all with golden money. He could hardly 
contain himself with joy, and falling on 





his knees, he praised God, who had thus 


relieved his poverty. Rising, he recalled 
to mind that clause of the will which urged 
his union with Rosette, and seizing his 
treasure, he went to the mansion of the 
cure. 

‘See, Rosette, see!’ cried he, as she met 
him at the door. Rosette opened her 
large black eyes in wonder, while he re- 
lated his good fortune. ‘Oh!’ cried she in 
turn, ‘and what of my saddle?’ They 
sought together for the old machine, which 
was hidden in a corner of the garret, and 
taking it apart, they found it stuffed with 
pieces of gold. 

Colas and Rosette were married. They 
purchased a pretty little farm, and lived 
happy and respected, cherishing to the end 
of their days, the memory of the good and 
sensible Caro, who by his economy acquir- 
ed the means of recompensing after his 
death, his young benefactors. 

EVANGELINE. 


SHoral Cales. 








ORIGINAL, 


THE PORTFOLIO—No. 20. 


By “AUNT FANNY.” 


The sea—the vast, lonely, solemn sea! 
Who that has ever looked upon it, has 
not a picture in his memory which quickens 
and refreshes his soul whenever he beholds 
it? 

I stood on the deck of the steamer as it 
glided out of the harbor at Charleston, 
with a crowd of thoughts and emotions 
mingling confusedly together. I turned to 
catch a last glimpse of the bright southern 
land, and sighed to leave behind me its 
soft, sunny sky, and its lovely flowers, its 
noble forests, and its fair, far-stretching 
fields. The beauty of them all had melted 
into my heart, for I had communed with 
them in my exile as with loving friends, 
and caught their softly-breathing tones, as 
I would the accents of affection from be- 
loved lips; and I half fancied now, that 
they sighed regretfully as I turned away 
from them forever. I was leaving behind 
me, too, hearts which had kindly welcom- 
ed the stranger to hospitable homes, and 
with whom I had spent peaceful and happy 
hours ; and there rose before me, at that 
parting moment, many a sweet face which 
I should never sce again. Was it strange, 
then, that my eyes were dimmed as I gaz- 
ed at the fast receding shore? I turned 
away with smothered sighs; at our right, 
lay Sullivan’s Island, with its historic mem- 
ories; and old Atlantic, with its pulse 
heaving in solemn, ceaseless beats, as fresh- 
ly as if youth were in its mighty veins; 
and beyond these billows, lay New Eng- 
land—dear, beloved, green, New England! 
Every foot of that dear, rough New Eng- 
land soil seemed to me like home. Home! 
that was the magic word which made my 
heart leap over those bounding waves, and 
rejoice with impatient eagerness to know 
that every revolving stroke carried me 
nearer to those blessed shores! 

But sentiment and sea-sickness are sworn 
enemies ; and the latter speedily conquered, 
annihilating every vestige of the former. 
The woes of the next dismal day and night, 
no pen can tell. Rolling, rolling, rolling, 
and still rolling upon those merciless waves, 
which evermore washed.against my berth, 
with a dirge-like moan. Night and day, 
and another night it was all the same. 
Home, friends, everything was forgotten, 
save that sickening, dismal roll! 

Two nights and a day had passed away, 
and once more I stood on the deck of the 





Southerner. Steadily day and night had 


she kept on her way, heeding not the 
groans of the hapless mortals within her 
walls. Nothing was to be seen but the 
spreading ocean, and our boat, a little 
speck floating on its bosom, and the sky 
above. For the first time I was alone 
with the ocean; for the first time I heard 
its glorious voice, in its own full unbroken 
tones. I am not going to describe—for it 
is indescribable—the emotion which filled 
my soul, as I stood and looked away, away, 
away upon that heaving tumultuous world 
of waters: There entered then into my 
being an entirely new conception of mighty 
immensity—infinitude—which no words 
cvuld ever give. Byron's descriptions (and 
they are eloquent ones too) came to me, 
but they were so feeble before that great 
reality ! 
‘Soul to soul can never teach, 
What unto itself was taught.’ 

Therefore I will lay away my picture ; 
but never do I take it from my portfolio, 
but I bless God that He permitted me to 
behold this, his greatest work, with my 
own eyes, and to hear with my own ears, 
that wild unearthly music. The voice of 
the sea—thereis no other voice like it! 
And once heard, it can never be lost! 

It comes to me, the strains of that mys- 
terious, glorious anthem, in the peaceful 
twilight, and at the busy noon-day; I hear 
it when I sit in my room alone, and when 
I stand in crowded parlors; when I lie 
down at night, and when I rise up by day ; 
especially does it come to me when I am 
ill, or lying sleepless through the long 
night-hours—that low, solemn, touching 
melody! 

They tell me I have no ear for music, 
and I suppose it is so; but from the wild 
sea, [have caught a strain which lingers 
still, and echoes with its deep, solemn, 
undertone through my very soul. Well 
Pollock calls it, 

‘The wild, profound, eternal bass 


In Nature’s anthem, making music, such 
As pleased the ear of God!’ 








Learning. 





ORIGINAL. 


THE BOARDING SCHOOL. 


No. 4. 

The first few days, the half mile walk to 
school, seemed endless, but with Helen for 
my inseparable companion, and joined by 
many other girls on the way, it soon grew 
to be an agreeable feature in the day. 

The pleasant good morning from my 
teacher, was often answered by a bunch of 
flowers slipped into her hand, that I had 
picked on my way to school, and many 
were the tokens of affection, in the shape 
of fruit and flowers, that found their place 
upon her desk in recess, where I would 
softly creep up, and stand at her side, 
while the rest of my class were amusing 
themselves together. How it warmed my 
heart toward her, to feel her soft hand 
brushing away my curls, or patting me gf- 
fectionately on the shoulder, as she inquir- 
edof me, how 1 spent my time out of 
school,—and if all things went on pleasantly 
at the boarding house. 

An invitation from Miss L. to call at her- 
room, on a holiday afternoon, was a very 
pleasant surprise. I could hardly wait till 
the time came. The day before, I had re- 
ceived from home, in my weekly box, some 
rare fruit, which luckily had not been dis- 
posed of—this I could carry to her. IL 
thought of a thousand things to say, only 





one of which did I have the courage to utter 








104 . 











THE YOUTH’S 


COMPANION. 








when I got there, that was,—that I hoped I 
should never know enough to be promoted 
out of her class! She smiled at this, and 
replied, that in that case, I should not do 
her teaching much credit, though she 
should be very sorry to part with me. 

I told her how homesick I had been 
when I first arrived, and how the kindness 
of Helen at home, and hers at school, had 
reconciled me to staying. I spent a de- 
lightful afternoon, and left her with the 
promise that once a fortnight I might re- 
peat the visit. 

On my way home, I met my friend Helen, 
she ran up to me saying,‘ Now Anna, you 
must tell me where you have been. I can 
guess. I don’t like this partiality of your 
teacher, at all, and if I were in your class, 
I should rebel. The girls have begun to 
find out that you are a favorite, and it will 
make you very unpopular in school, I sup- 
pose you know. I have had to fight one 
or two battles for you already, and I advise 
you to be a little careful in future, at least 
in the outward manifestations of your af- 
fection. Miss L. is a very lovely person, 
I acknowledge, and I can’t blame you for 
your attachment to her, but it won’t do 
for you to make enemies among the girls, 
as you surely will if you receive so many 
favors from her. How came you to 
go and spend the afternoon with her? 
Did she invite you?’ 

‘ Certainly,’ I replied, * I should not have 
ventured to go without. I had such a 
pleasant time, and she is so lovely, not a 
bit like a teacher in her manners, but just 
like my own sister. Don’t pray tell me 
there is any harm in my going to see her.’ 

‘Oh certainly not, if all the others may 
have the same privilege. But there is no 
use in trying to conceal it, Anna, you are 
her pet, any body with half an eye can see 
that. The girls say, that when she is hear- 
ing a class recite, she waits longer for you 
to answer, than for any of the rest, and 
sort of helps you along if she thinks you 
are going to fuil.’ 

‘ Now Helen, that is not quite true. I 
certainly try to do my best to please her, 
because I love her so much. I study hard, 
and never will do anything to wrong her, 
and she knows it. Why should’nt she re- 
ward me by kindness? Dear me,’ and I 
drew a longsigh, ‘It is the last thing I 
should have thought, that the girls would 
get up a jealousy about that. Miss L. 
does’nt mean to be partial to me, more 
than another, she is too good for that; but 
I believe she pities me because I have been 
80 homesick, and she wants to make me 
happy. Don’t say one word against her. 
You may blame me, if you will, though I 
can’t see that I have done anything wrong. 
All this afternoon’s pleasure is spoiled now 
by what you have been saying to me.’ 

* Well, I’m sorry,’ said Helen, ‘ but it is 
for your good that I've said it. I love you 
too well to want to hear the girls speak 
against you. ‘To tell you the truth, Anna, 
I don’t feelin the best humor myself, to- 
day. I’ve been shut up in my room all 
the afternoon, studying; my head aches, 
and I feel so strangely, that I really think 
I am going to be sick. What shall I do? 
Away from home and my mother?” 

‘Oh don’t be frightened, Helen dear, 
you are not going to be sick; if you are, 
we will take good care of you. We are 
almost home, and there’s our good old 
doctor, right in the house with us, he will 
give you something to make you feel bet- 
ter.’ We hurried home—the doctor wag 
out—had been gone all day. I called his 
wife up-stairs. She looked anxiously at 
Helen; felt her pulse, undressed and put 
her in bed; after administering some 
potion, which in her motherly experience 
she thought best, left me to watch her 
awhile. I had seen very little sickness, 
and in my ignorance thought my patient 
would probably be well in the morning ; 
but when the doctor came in, and examined 
hgr condition, he gave a different opinion. 
I heard whisperings in the entry of sending 
immediately for her parents, and my heart 
sunk within me. I was advised to go to 
bed, and a more experienced person took 
my place as watcher, for, as it proved, poor 
Helen was indeed in a most dangerous 
condition, and was not aware whether 
friends or foes were about her pillow. I 
left her reluctantly, and most earnestly did 
I pray that night, that her precious life 
might be spared; that this ‘ sickness might 

not be unto death.’ 
Hs Anna HAartvey. 
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Benevolence. 








A CASE OF SAD INTEREST. 

A writer in the Springfield Republican, 
from the Insane Retreat in Worcester, men- 
tions the following : 

There is a small pond in the garden. 
Just opposite the pond, I] saw a woman, 
humbly dressed, looking in the water. 
‘That poor woman,’ said the doctor, ‘has 
been here for several years. She assists in 
the kitchen, and is perfectly harmless, al- 
though incurable. She is the wife of an 
industrious man, living in an adjoining 
town. They had a family of three boys, 
two of whom died suddenly, of the scarlet 
fever. Within a week of their burial, the 
mother proceeded to a pond near by for 
some water. As she was dipping her pail, 
she saw something just beneath the surface 
which attracted her attention, and taking 
a wooden rake, she pulled it to the bank ; 
it proved to be the body of her remaining 
child. A walnut shell, with a piece of pa- 
per stuck in the centre, was floating upon 
the water, which, no doubt, sailing from 
the reach of the child, caused him to stretch 
for it, lose his balance, and be drowned. 
Before sunset she was mad—raving mad— 
and was brought here. It is her daily cus- 
tom to watch that water for a few moments, 
just at the hour she distovered the body of 
her child, and then to return quictly to her 
work. Butif she was not allowed to do so, 
which, by the way of experiment, has been 
tried, violent fits and convulsions would 
follow.’ 

‘ You say she is incurable,’ said I. 

‘Quite so, we think.. Under superin- 
tendence,’ continued the doctor; ‘she is 
quiet and useful here; but without it she 
would be even dangerous.’ 

While he was speaking, the mother, 
whose bereavement of her child had driven 
her mad forever, turned upon her heel, and 
with her face turned to the earth, walked 
slowly towards the house. As she ap- 
proached, the doctor called to her, and 
dropping a low courtsey, she stood looking 
at us. 

I have seen faces whose melancholy ex- 
pression might chill the blood like the keen 
East wind, and the power of sympathising 
with them be very limited. But, of all that 
I have seen, not any have approached the 
one I now looked upon, in utter absence of 
all life’s sunshine. Pale, ashy pale, were 
her features; her lips were hueless, and 
her eyes sunken; her lower jaw dropped 
almost upon her breast, and she looked like 
grief personified. 

‘ Poor creature,’ exclaimed the doctor, 
‘ what wretchedness of mind is there de- 
picted !’ 

*I never saw it equalled.’ said I. 

‘No wonder,’ replied he. ‘For five 
years a smile has not played upon her fea- 
tures, and, in my opinion, never will.’ 








Parental. 
THE LOST BOY. 


‘ How strange that John is so long ab- 
sent,’ said a mother going for the third 
time to the door, and looking anxiously 
into the thick forest that surrounded the 
small new house. 

‘It is strange,’ said little Mary, followed 
by Anna, and standing tiptoe, as she 
glanced anxiously around; ‘the sun is 
quite down: he brings the cows an hour 
earlier than this, usually. Are not you 
afraid he is lost in the woods, mother *’ 

‘I have thought of it,’ said the mother; 
‘but the cows may have wandered further 
into the forest than usual, in which case he 
would of course be longer absent. He 
may be here ina few moments.’ 

‘I dare say he will,’ said Anna; ‘ mo- 
ther is always anxious about father and 
John when they are absent, but they 
always come again.’ 

‘ There are the cows, this very minute,’ 
said the children, jumping with delight; 
‘so John cannot be far off.’ The mother 
smiled, and said, ‘The Lord is good, my 
children.’ 

‘I wish, mother, we had a pasture for 
the cows, as we had when we lived in 
L ; then they would’nt run off so far.’ 

‘In a new country like this, we have no 
pasture but the woods, and we must. be 
thankful that the cows can get their food 
there,’ said the mother. 

A comfortable meal, which had long 














been ready, was now placed on the table, 
a nice portion being reserved for ‘ father,’ 
who was not expected till evening. 

‘Mother, mother!’ cried one of the lit- 
tle girls, running eagerly to her, ‘John 
has’‘nt come! ‘The cows are here, but he 
is’nt in sight.’ 

* Then he is lost!’ said the mother, in 
much alarm’ ‘he never stays thus—he is 
lost in the woods, and they have found 
their way home without him. I must go 
for him this moment,’ said she, hastily 
throsving a shawl over her. 

*‘O, mother, do wait till father comes; 
you'll get lost too,’ said Mary. 

‘Your father will not be here till after 
dark, and then it will be too late. As 


well acquainted as he is with the forest, — 


he could not find him sucha night as this 
will be. There is no moon, and do you 
see what thick clouds are gathering? I 
must go. Be good girls; rock the cradle, 
and keep Jamie asleep.’ So saying, she 
plunged into the forest, and was soon lost 
to their sight. 

Hours passed on; the shades of night 


_ mischief—like a sparkling globule of quick. 


had set thickly in,and Anna had cried her- | 


self to sleep before their father returned. 
Mary met him with beaming eye and ex- 
cited countenance, but without tears; for 
she seemed to realize anil courageously to 
meet her responsibility as the oldest: 
‘ Father, John is lost, and mother too, I 
fear.’ 

‘Bea brave girl, Mary,’ said he, intcrupt- 
ing her, as she began to tell how she had 
taken care of every thing in her mother’s 


absence; ‘take care of the children, and , 


don’t go to sleep till I come back.’ The 
next moment he also had disappeared. 

The mother wandered about in the 
woods, calling her son, as she ran in one 
direction and then another, till at length, 
when wearied and lost herself, her call was 
answered, and they met. But it was now 
dark, and as neither knew the way home, 
fearing they might wander still further into 
the forest, they decided to remain where 
they were. 
for the panthers and wolves might devour 
them before morning; but that mother 
knew that an almighty Protector watched 
over them, whose eye never slumbers nor 
sleeps; and drawing her son to the thick 
covert of atree, they kneeled beneath it, 
and her low, soft voice breathed forth her 
prayer to Him who heard Daniel’s cry in 
the den of lions, and shut their mouths. 

‘ Oh,’ thought John, as kneeling he held 
by her arm, ‘ will he indeed deliver when 
the wolves and panthers are so thick?’ 
He tried to pray, and thought, ‘ O that I 
could say as mother does, ‘ Lord, through 
the merits of our glorious Redeemer, ful- 
fil thy promise, Call upon me in the day 
of trouble; I will deliver thee, and thou 
shalt glorify me.’ ’ 

Suddenly they heard acry at a distance. 
He pulled her arm, but she ceased not, 
though she heard it. The cry continued ; 
it grew louder and louder, as it seemed to 
come nearer. It might be a human voice, 
or it might be a panther, who, it is said, 
often imitate it, that they may decoy their 
prey. Still those earnest breathings as- 
cended to Him who alone could deliver. 

At length they perceived, that instead 
of a panther, it was the voice of the hus- 
band and father, crying, ‘ Mary,’ and then, 
and not till then, did they respond to the 
call, and go to meet him. 

‘John, my son,’ said she, as they clung 
to his father’s strong arm, who led the way 
homeward, ‘don’t you see that while we 
were yet speaking, God answered?’ John 
has since put his trust in Him who heareth 
prayer, and now preaches the gospel of 
salvation to others.—[ Child’s paper. 


—<—<—— 


LITTLE OR ANYTHING FROM NOTHING. 


Under this modest title the ‘ grain drop- 
per’ of the Chicago Journal gives one of 
the prettiest domestic scenes we ever met 
in a newspaper. Its charming and natural 
simplicity will touch a chord in every pa- 
rent’s heart : 

Yesterday we saw a wagon loaded with 
wheat coming into town—nothing strange 
in that, certainly. And a man driving the 
team, and a woman perched on the load 
beside him, and a child tbroned in the 
woman’s lap—nothing strange in that 
either. And it required no particular 
shrewdness to determine that the woman 
was the property—personal, of course—of 
the man, and that the black-eyed, round- 


All was gloomy around them, ° 


| the thing for the best room, and the nj 
| of carpeting, of most becoming pattem; 





faced child was the property of both 
them. | 

So much we saw—so much, we SUPP os 
everybody saw, who looked. It is a fy 
inference that the wife came in to help hy 
husband to ‘ trade out’ a portion of th 
proceeds of the wheat, the product of , 
much labor and so many sunshines 4) 
rains. 

The pair were somewhere this side. 
fine point of observation, is’nt it?4; 
side of forty ; and it is presumptive—ifjj 
their neighbors—they left two or thre. 
children at home, ‘to keep house,’ whi] 
they came to town; perhaps two girls ap 
a boy, or, as it is immaterial to us, ty 
boys and one girl. 

Well, we followed the pair, in ani 
through until the wheat was sold, the mo. 
ney paid, and then for the trade. 1, 
baby was shifted from shoulder to shoulde, 
or set down upon the floor to run into 


















silver on a marble table—while calicoy 
were priced, sugar and tea tasted, apj 
plates ‘rung.’ The good wife looked ag. 
ance at a large mirror that would be jug 


but it won’t do—they must wait till ney 
year. Ah! there is musi? in those ney 
years that orchestras cannot make. 

And so they look, and price, and py. 
chase the summer supplies: the husbanj 
the while, eyeing she little roll of ban}. 
notes growing small by degrees and bex. 
tifully less. Then comes an ‘aside’ cq. 
ference, particularly confidential.  S 
takes him aside, affectionately by the bu: 
ton, and looks up into . face—she hi 
fine eyes, by the way—with an expressig 
eloquent of * Do, now ; it will please then 
so.” And what do you suppose they taj 
of? Toys for the children. John wan 
a drum, and Jane a doll, and Jenny a bot 
of pictures, ‘ just like Susan So-and so’ 
The father looks ‘ Nonsense!’ but he feck 
in his pocket for the required silver; aj 
the mother having gained the point, has. 
ens away, baby and all, for the toy, 
There acts the mother. She has half-pn-/ 
mised—not all—that she would bring then 
something, and she is happy all the wy 
home, not for the bargain she made, bit 
for the pleasant surprise in those thre 
brown parcels. And you ought to hate 
been there when she got home; when th 
drum and the doll and book were producei 
—and thumbed and cradled and thumpel. 
Was’nt it a great house! 


— 








“Morality. 


ORIGINAL. 


THE RIGHT KIND OF COMPANION. 

‘ Why, I thought you were out playim 
with William Putnam, Richard,’ said Mar 
Seccomb, as she entered a room, wher 
her brother was sitting without any appa 
ent employment. ‘He came to ask you 
to play with him, half an hour ago.’ 

*I know it,’ said Richard, ‘ but I did't 
want to go. I don’t want to play with 
such poor mean boys as he is.’ 

‘Mean! why, I never heard anybodr 
say before, that William Putnam was meat. 
What is it, that he is mean about ?” 

‘Why, he is so poor ; his mother has t¢ 
take in sewing, and has to work almost al 
the time, himself, and they have only tw 
rooms to live in, and there is no carpet 0 
either of them, and he never has any han¢- 
some clothes. George Hanson says lt 
never saw a boy wear such old clothes # 
William does.’ 

‘ O, it is from George Hanson then, yo 
have borrowed your new ideas about meat 
ness. I did not know that it was mean 
be poor, or to live in two rooms, or © 
work, and wear old clothes, if they af 
clean and neat, and I am sure that is wht 
William Putnam’s always are.’ 

‘ Yes, he is neat enough, but he nevél 
wears anything smart.’ 

‘Smart! Well I suppose George Har 
son’s dress is what you call smart; but! 
consider William Putnam’s much more 
proper and becoming. His clothes are old 
to be sure, but they are always mended 
neatly, and they fit him well too. But 
everything your friend George wears, whe- 
ther becoming or not, must be in the fasb- 
ion, and any body can see that he thinks # 
great deal about what he is wearing. 1 
draws his coat collar up, and pulls dows 
his sleeves with such an air. If he were* 
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man, he would be what people call a dandy, 
and mother says dandies are almost always 
weak-minded, and think more of dress 
than of anything else,—and I am sure 


less life, and his name will soon be forgot- 
ten. 


As for N. B., his path, like that of the 
just, has been one of increasing brightness. 


George is dull enough at school, he misses | Having early consecrated himself to the 


his lessons more than any boy in the class.’ 
*So he does; but his father is rich, and 
he says he can afford to live without study- 
ing. 
‘He may not bealwaysrich. Rich peo- 
ple often become poor, and a man must 
have something besides riches to be happy 


_ himself, or to have others respect him. 


Father has told us that, a great many times, 
and he says too, that it is much better to 
be a working man, than anidle gentleman. 
[heard him talking about William Putnam 
the other day. Mr. Chase was saying 
something about hiring him to tend in his 
store, father said he did not think he could 
find a better boy, any where. He said he 
was a good scholar, and very industrious 
aud cabable. He said too, that he was one 
of the most honest and faithful boys he 
ever knew. And when I went to see Mrs. 
Giddings the other day, who you know is 
so poor and lame, she told me a story 
about him, which shows that instead of 
being mean, he is generous and noble.’ 

‘What was it,’ asked Richard. 

‘Why, she said that he had been over 
there every evening this winter, and 
brought her a pail of water, and cut wood 
enough to last her the next day. The 
tears came into her eyes when she told me 
about it. She said that it was just like 
giving her so much money ; for there were 
many who would be glad to employ all his 
spare time, and pay him well too. She 
satd too, that she knew he must be tired, 
for he worked very hard out of school 

,hours, and scarcely ever had any time for 
lay.’ 
, Phat was good, any way,” said Richard. 

‘Indeed it was,’ said Mary, ‘ and I be- 
lieve I know the secret of his goodness. 
His Sabbath-school teacher says he thinks 
he is a sincere and humble Christian, and 
Iam sure he behaves like one. He is 
learning of One, who, when he was on 
earth, was neither rich nor fashionable, but 
who had not where to lay his head. I am 
so sorry that you did not go to play with 
him. Itis so seldom that he has time to 
play, besides, I think you may be benefitted 
by being with him. But George Hanson 
does not do you any good, to say the least.’ 

Just then Richard's father called him, 
and the conversation was of course inter- 
rupted. Cousin ABBY. 
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A STRIKING CONTRAST. 

Some years since two boys were fellow 
apprentices in B., Ct. They were both 
sprightly and intelligent, and gave promise 
of becoming eminent in their calling. As 
far as their natural talents and aptitude for 
learning were concerned, it would be diffi- 
cult to say whose prospects were the bright- 
est. They were both fond of reading, and 
enjoyed facilities for gratifying their liter- 
ary taste. About this time there was con- 
siderable seriousness in B., and N. B., one 
of these lads, was led to think on his ways, 
and consecrate himself to the Lord. S. W., 
the other, neglected, or misimproved these 
golden opportunities, and the season of 
interest passed by and left him in an un- 
converted state. And now, as N. B., 
sought the companionship of the serious, 
and spent many of his evenings in the 
prayer meeting, his fellow apprentice asso- 
ciated with the thoughtless, and spent too 
many of his evenings in the bar-room, or 
the oyster-cellar. From this period the 
paths of these youth diverged widely from 
eachother. This divergency has continued 
for a quarter of a century, and will doubt- 
less continue to all eternity. A few weeks 
since, S. W., died of delirium tremens, and 
his mortal remains now fill the dishonored 
grave of a drunkard. Though he was na- 
turally ofa mild and peaceable disposition, 
Tum made him sometimes the terror of all 
around him. Poor man! he often resolved 
that he would drink no more intoxicating 
iquors. Sometimes for months together 
he would keep his resolution. But his 
own strength was insufficient-to withstand 
his vitiated appetite, and the solicitations 
of old associates. He neglected to look to 
God for help, and to surround himself with 
the company of the pious, and no wonder 
that he fell. He lived a comparatively use- 











Lord, he was led to inquire whether it was 
not his duty to study for the ministry. 
Being satisfied on this point, he left the 
printing office for the academy. And, as 
‘excelsior’ was his motto, he rose higher 
and higher, and passing through college, 
and the theological seminary, he ascended 
the sacred desk. He has often: sung the 
song of degrees. His first was A. B., his 
second, A. M., and his third D. D. He 


has for many years been an honored and | 


useful pastor, in the capital of one of the 
New England States. 

In view of these brief narratives, I would 
remark that, in an important sense, every 
man is the maker of his own fortune and 
his own destiny. God sets before man life 
and death, the blessing and the curse, and 
calls upon them to take theirchoice. They 
are free and unconstrained in making that 
choice. Those, who choose life and bles- 
sing, act with perfect freedom. ‘They look 
at the considerations placed before them, 
and yield to their influence. When N. B. 
consecrated himself to the Lord, he acted 
freely, and without constraint. He yielded 
to the infiuence of motives, and was con- 
scious of as much freedom in doing it, as in 
any other act of his life. So those, who 
choose the way to death, act with entire 
freedom. ‘The motives for choosing the 
path of obedience and life, are not strong 
enough to influence them to that choice. 
S. W. acted also, with the utmost freedom, 
in choosing the company of the thoughtless, 
in absenting himself from the prayer meet- 
ing and the sanctuary, in frequenting the 
grog-shop, and in all his subsequent course, 
till he reached the drunkard’s grave and 
the drunkard’s doom. So it is with every 
son and daughter of Adam. All choose 
for themselves what course to pursue, and 
consequently, what shall be their destiny. 

[V. Y. Observer. 
aed 
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FUN-LOVING ANIMALS. 


An interesting work on the ‘ Passions of 
Animals’ has the following concerning their 
fun-loving propensities : 

Small birds chase each other about in 
play ; but perhaps the conduct of the crane 
and the trumpeter is the most extraordin- 
ary. The latter stands on one leg, hops 
about in the most eccentric manner, and 
throws somersets. The Americans call it 
the mad bird on account of these singular- 
ities. The crane expands its wings, runs 
round in circles, leaps, and throwing little 
stones and pieces of wood in the air, en- 
deavors to catch them again, and pretends 
to avoid them, as if afraid. Water-birds, 
such as ducks and geese, dive after each 
other and cleave the surface of the water, 
with outstretched neck and flapping wings, 
throwing an abundant spray around. 


“Deer often engage in a sham battle, or a 


trial of strength by twisting their horns to- 
gether and pushing for the mastery. All 
animals that pretend violence in their play 
stop short of exercising it; the dog takes 
the greatest precaution not to injure by his 
bite; and the ourang-outang, in wrestling 
with his keeper, pretends to throw him 
and makes feint of biting him. Some an- 
imals carry out in their play the semblance 
of catching their prey; young cats, for in- 
stance, leap after every small and moving 
object, even to the leaves strewn by the 
autumn wind; they crouch and steal for- 
ward, ready for the spring, the body quiver- 
ing, and the tail vibrating with emotion. 
They bound on the moving leaf, and again 
spring for ward to another. Benger saw 
young jagaurs and cougars playing with 
round substances, like kittens. Young 
lambs collect together on little hillocks and 
eminences in their pasture, racing and 
sporting with each other in the most in- 
teresting manner. Birdsof the pie kind 
are the analogues of monkeys, full of mis- 
chief, play, and mimicry. There is a story 
told of a tame magpie, that was seen busily 
engaged in a garden gathering pebbles, and 
with much solemnity and studied air bury- 
ing them in ahole about eighteen inches 
deep, made to receive a post. After drop- 
ping each stone it cried ‘ currack’ triumph- 
antly, and set out for another. On ex- 
amining the spot, a poor toad was found in 








this hole, which the magpie was stoning 
for his amusement. 





AN AFFECTIONATE GOOSE. 


An intelligent correspondent, resident in 
Greenock, favors us (Gateshead Observer) 
with the follo. ing curious communication : 

‘ A short time since I had occasion to 
visit Cambeltown, distant about seventy 
miles from this place; and on my return 
by the steamer, and wher opposite to Car- 
ridale, (on the coast of Cantyre, Argyle- 
shire, opposite Arran, ) a boat came off to us 
with passengers. At this moment my at- 
tention was drawn to a goose, which was 
braving the swell, and following the boat; 
and I was told that this bird was picked 
up on the shore, by the owner of the boat, 
some years since, almost lifeless; that he 
took it home, and having placed it in a 
warm situation, and supplied it with pro- 
per food, it recovered, and strange to say! 
that ever since it follows him wherever he 
goes. As soonashe enters his boat, it 
takes to the water, and never quits his ele- 
ment until he returns to the shore. The 
boat is frequently manned without its pre- 
server, but the sagacious bird never follows 
it unless he forms one of the crew. 1 was 
further told that when he left home, at any 
time, for a great distance, he was obliged 
to have it fastened up; and that in one in- 
stance, he went to Cambeltown on business, 
a distance of twenty miles, and while in a 
Louse there he heard the accustomed cack- 
ling outside; and on opening the door, 
found that his old friend had travelled all 
that distance in search of him.’ 
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MISS ELECTA METCALF. 


The subject of this notice, Miss Electa 
Metcalf, died in Franklin, Jan. 13th, aged 
52 years. She was the only surviving 
daughter of the late Dea. James Metcalf. 

She had spent weeks in watching around 
the sick-bed and in closing the eyes of an 
endeared sister. She returned home, 
where she had previously performed the 
last filiai acts to both parents, and there 
was taken with disease which closed her 
earthly career. In its progress, she was 
resigned to the will of her heavenly Father 
—though with no remarkable exhibitions 
of his presence and favor, until about three 
weeks before death. Then it seemed as if 
the glories of the celestial city were opened 
to her view. Her delighted vision rested 
upon its holy society—its pure worship— 
its unceasing joys; and her sou) was per- 
fectly enraptured. In this state she re- 
marked to a friend, ‘Oh, the great and 
glorious hopes of the gospel. Last night 
was a precious night tome. I had a de- 
lightful view of heaven—Christ, the Sa- 
viour, the centre of glory—and around the 
throne all those friends who have gone be- 
fore us.’ Mentioning her departed Chris- 
tian friends by name, she added, ‘ Al] 
singing praises to God and the Lamb.’ 

In this state of mind she continued, de- 
siting to depart, and unwilling that any 
should pray for herrecovery. She expres- 
sed strong and frequent desires that her 
death might be the means of good to friends 
and neighbors. She was enabled to con- 
verse faithfully, and to entreat them ear- 
nestly to ‘ seek the Lord while he may be 
found. She was unwilling to take a denial 
from them, but wished them to promise her 
that they would give immediate attention 
to the great subject. With more than 
twenty years of experience in the Christian 
life—with clear, consistent views of the 
great truths of the Bible, and with such a 
joyful prospect before her, she could well 
plead with them. Her every utterance 
seemed to breathe of the spirit of heaven. 
At one time she sxclaimed, ‘ Oh, the glo- 
riesof heaven! How happy is the death 
of the righteous! May my end be like his. 
Oh, how I wish I could sing. She then 
joined in singing—‘ When I can read m 
title clear,’ after which she added—‘ I shall 
soon sing in heaven—I see my father, my 
mother, my sister, my aged ‘ grand-parents 
around thethrone. Oh, I shall go to glory. 
I have assurance of faith. I have come 
just where the Saviour has commanded 
me, like a little child, prostrated on the 
earth before him.’ 

To visit her sick room, and to listen to 
her dying words was indeed a rich privilege 
tothe writer of this obituary, and he de- 


sires that himself, and others may be _pro- 
fited by these interviews, the remem- 
brance of which. will remain through time 
and to all eternity.—[ Boston Reporter. 
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. 
A FRIGHT. 


Frights make up a large part of the ex- 
perience of some children. They are afraid 
of the dark, of robbers, of bears, of ghosts 
and along host of fancies, which make 
their little lives very unhappy. 

Let me tell you how bravely and _sensi- 
bly a little girl once fought with her 
frights. She went to pay her aunt a visit, 
and slept in a chamber by herself, which 
was, perhaps, lonesome at first, for she and 
her sister always slept together at home. 
One night she suddenly waked, and sawa 
white thing at the foot of her bed; only its 
head, which she thought she saw as plainly 
as could be, was turned a little one side, 
and not looking at her. Heer first thought 
was, ‘It’s a ghost, surely it is! and she 
drew the bed-clothes over her head. In 
a minute she had a second thought: ‘Ifa 
ghost is here, God is here, too; and the 
Bible says, they that put their trust in 
Him shall be safe ;’ and the child tried to 
put her trust in God, and this gave her 
courage to take another peep at the white 
thing. It did look very much like a living 
being of some kind or other. ‘Well, if it 
is,’ she thought, ‘I'll speak ;’ and she 
cried out, ‘Who’s there?’ The figure did 
not stir or answer; there it stood as still 
and white as ever. 

‘My father says there are no ghosts; 
andff there are, what harm isit likely they 
want to do me? and ifthey do, I'll just put 
my trust in God, and He can take care of 
me.’ She was much strengthened by this 
reasoning ; still, there the figure stood. 

* But I will know who, or what you are,’ 
said the child; ‘mother says frights are 
worse in people’s fancies than anywhere 
else.” And she jumped out of bed, and 
marched up to the figure. How many 
children would have done that? I am 
afraid there are some grown up people who 
would have failed here. She went straight 
towards it; and what do you think it prov- 
ed tobe? Why, it was the moon shining 
through the window on the wall. ‘How 
much it did look like a head, with eyes, 
nose and mouth,’ she said; and then she 
jumped into bed again. Fora long while 
she lay and looked at it, butitonly looked 
like moonshine, and no ghost; and she 
wondered how she could have been so de- 
ceived. And that I dare say, is as much 
as ghosts ever are, ‘all moonshine ;’ and 
she kept her eye on the soft silver light, 
until she again sunk into a sweet sleep. 

Is not this an excellent ghost story? 
And may not the example of this child 
teach us all a most useful lesson upon the 
best means of our overcoming foolish frights 
and false alarms ?—[ Child’s Paper. 


—— es 


THE BOY THE FATHER OF THE MAN. . 


Solomon said, many centuries ago: 
‘Even a child is known by his doings, 
whether his work be pure, and whether it 
be right.’ 

Some people seem to think that children 
have no character at all. On the contrary, 
an observing eye sees in these young crea- 
tures the signs of what they are likely to be 
for life. 

When I see a boy in haste to spend 
every penny as soon as he gets it, I think 
it a sign that he will be a spendthrift: 

When I see a boy hoarding up his pen- 
nies, and unwilling to part with them for 
any good purpose, I think it asign he will 
be a miser. 

When I see a boy or girl always looking 
out for themselves, and disliking to. share 
good things with others, [think it a sign 
that the child wiil grow up a very selfish 
person. 


y » WhenI see boys and girls often quar- 


reling, I think it a sign, that they will be 
violent and hateful men and women. 

When I see alittle boy willing to taste 
strong drink, I think ita sign that he will 
be a drunkard. 

When I see a boy who never prays, I 
think it a sign that he will be a profane and 
profligate man. 

When I see a boy obedient to his par- 
ents, I think it a sign of great future bles- 
sings from Almighty God. 
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When I see achild fond of the Bible, and 
well acquainted with it, I think ita sign 
that he will bea pious and a happy man. 

And though great changes sometimes 
take place in the character, yet, as a gene- 
ral rule, these signs do not fail. Mirror. 


Editorial. — 


NO. XX. 

THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 
( Continued.) 

There is scarcely any specimen in any de- 
partment, which cannot be found in the British 
Museum. Animals of all kinds, at least their 
skins, shells from all parts of the world, and 
specimens in mineralogy almost without num- 
ber. 

Suspended on the walls of one of the Zoolo- 
gical galleries there are about one hundred 
portraits. Among them are two of Oliver 
Cromwell, the greatest and best sovereign of 
England ; Queen Elizabeth, Henry VIII, Ed- 
ward VI, Peter the Great of Russia, Charles 
XII, of Sweden, Lord Bacon, Sir Isaac Newton, 
John Locke, Algernon Sidney, and Richard 
Baxter. 

The department of the museum which con- 
sists of birds, is very extensive and very beau- 
tiful. One can here see specimens of nearly 
all the different kinds of birds in the world, 
from the Condor to the humming-bird. Of 
humming-birds, there is a large collection. 
This bird is not found in the old world, but is 
peculiar to America, We were informed that 
they lived on insects and spiders, but did not 
give credit to the information, in consequence 
of our having seen them so often busy with the 
flowers, We always supposed they were after 
honey instead of spiders. 

The literary, is after all, the most interesting 
part of the museum. The collection of books 
and manuscripts is immense. All the libraries 
T had seen in America would not, if put to- 
gether, form a library so large as this. The 
most convenient arangewments are made for those 
who wish to come and consult the books, and 
permission to do so, is readily granted. 

All the treasures of this vast museum are 
thrown open to the public, during three days 
of the week, no fee of admission is required, 
but every one, rich or poor, may enter on’ the 
same footing. Thousands visit it each day. 
The museum is, as I have already intimated, 
the property of the English nation, and is sup- 
ported and enlarged by the government. Large 
sums are annually expended on it, but surely 
the money is thus far better employed than if 
spent in war. 

The gardens of the Zoological society, are ob- 
jects of great curiosity ; you will there find the 
largest collection of live animals in the world. 
Beasts, birds, and reptiles from the four quarters 
of the globe are found there, each having a 
habitation provided somewhat similar to those 
to which they are accustomed in their native 
state. It was summer when I was there, and 
hence, they were in their summer houses. 
The gardens are of great extent, and contain 
many beautiful flowers, as well as animals. I 
was much interested in a large family of giraffes, 
some of them holding their heads very high. 
There was also a large Hippopotamus, who had 
a small lake all to himself. He was taking 
his morning bath, when I called on him. He 
not only kept in the water during the whole 
time I staid, but for a good part of the time, 
wholly under water ; so that [ could not get a 

‘fair view of his form. His keeper punched 
‘ him with poles to make him come out and show 
himself, but his hide was so thick, that they 
made very little impression upon him. He had 
evidently made up his mind not to come out 
till he got ready ; so the crowd of visitors, if 
they saw him that morning, had to wait patient- 
ly; I had too much to do, and left him amusing 
himself by lying on the bottom of his pool, and 
agitating the water over his head. 
—p~—___ 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 

West Townsend, Vt. Nov. 26th, 1852. 
Mr. Willis, sir—Inclosed is the pay for the 
Youth’s Companion another year. Fite taken 
this most interesting and profitable little paper, 
with the exception of about two years, from its 
commencement, and can truly say we love it 
still; though my children have all grown to 
years of maturity, their interest in it is not in 
the least diminished. May it yet be the means 

of blessing thousands. Yoo respectfuly, 
Puitetus Crark. 

















J. As 








Bethel, Vt. Nov. 28th, 1852. | 

Mr. Willis, dear sir—The Companion has 
been in our family more than twenty years, and | 
we should feel lonely without it. | 
| 


Your friend, Sytvia Weston. 


(The Editor is taking measures to make the | 
Companion still more interesting during me 
coming year.] 
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A HINDU CHILD.—TESTIMONY TO TRUTH. 


The following extract from a letter from Mrs. 
Mullens, dated Calcutta, July Ist, 1850, to Miss 
Greatbach, of Southport, beautifully shows the 
effect of missionary teaching upon the mind of 
a child, and will be read with interest by 
young and old:— 

‘ A little girl in our school, named Batacy, 
seems to me in a very interesting state. The 
other day an idolatrous procession passed by 
the gate, when the child exclaimed, ‘Oh! I 
wish people would leave off worshipping idols!’ 
A Brahman priest who was leading the proces- 
sion, turned round and asked, ‘Who are you, 
you little girl, speaking so disrespectfully of 
the gods of your country?’ ‘ J, replied Batacy, 
‘Jam a little Christian child: my God made 
heaven and earth, and fills all things, whilst 
_ is made of the mud of the Ganges. It 
las eyes, Dut it sees not; it has ears, but it 
hears not.’ ‘ And where did you learn all this ?’ 
asked the Brahman. ‘I read it in the Bible,’ 
replied the little girl. * What! said the Brah- 
man, ‘cana child like you read the Shasters, 
or sacred writings?’ ‘Oh yes! continued 
Batacy ; ‘and I could tell you of a Saviour 
who could save you from your sins.’ But the 
Brahman, perceiving that the conversation was 
about to take a turn which he did not desire, 
passed on, saying, ‘ No, no! I will not argue 
with a child ” 

Does not this little incident verify the truth 
of the Saviour’s declaration, ‘Thou hast hid 
these things from the wise and prudent, and 
hast revealed them unto babes!’ 

[Juvenile Miss. Magazine. 


—_— @~——. 


THE SAFLOR BOY’S FAITH. 


The report of the Seaman’s Friend Society 
vouches for the truth of the following incident: 

A vessel was overtaken by a terrific hurri- 
cane in the middle of the Atlantic ocean. 
After the most astonishing efforts to weather 
the storm, the awful intelligence from the cap- 
tain broke on the ear of the passengers, ‘ The 
ship is on her beam ends; she will never right 
again; death is certain.’ 

‘Not at all, sir! Not at all, sir!’ exclaimed 
a little sailor boy. ‘God will save us yet.’ 
‘Why do you think so?’ said the captain, with 
strong feeling and astonishment. ‘ Because, 
sir, at this moment they are praying under the 
Bethel Flag, in the city of Glasgow, for all 
sailors in distress, and us among the rest; and 
God will hear their prayers ; now see if he don’t.’ 
The captain, an old weather beaten tar, ex- 
claimed, with the tears running down his 
cheeks, ‘ God grant that their prayers may be 
heard in our behalf, my little preacher!’ At 
that moment a great wave struck the ship and 
righted her! A simultaneous shout of exulta- 
tion, gratitude and praise, louder than the 
storm, went up toGod. A few days after, the 
noble ship rode safely into New York harbor. 

——>—— 


A BRIDE’S REVENGE. 


The other day, as a wedding party was as- 
cending the steps which approach one of our 
Liverpool churches, the intended bride herself, 
owing to some obstruction, or to an inadvertent 
step, missed her footing and fell. The swain, 
unable, even at that joyful crisis of his exist- 
ence, to conceal his vexation at this little contre- 
temps, exclaimed, pettishly, ‘Dear me, how 
very clumsy!’ The lady said nothing, but she 
was observed to bite her lip, and a far deeper 
and gloomier look than beseemed the Court of 
Hymen was seen to gather on her brow. She 
walked deliberately, however, into the church ; 
the ceremony commenced; and everything pro- 
ceeded in orthodox fashion, until the import- 
ant question was put—‘ Wilt thou have this 
man?’ &c. Here, instead of whispering, blush- 
ingly, a soft affirmative to the communion 
cushions, the fair lady drew herself up, cast a 
withering glance upon her betrothed, and mut- 
tering the words, ‘ Dear me, how very clumsy !’ 
sailed down the aisle, and out of the church, 
with the port of an offended goddess. 


[Liverpool paper. 


ABOUT TO MOVE. 

A Christian does not turn his back upon the 
fine things of this world because he has no na- 
tural capacity to enjoy them, no taste for them ; 
but because the Holy Spirit has shown him 
greater and better things. He wants flowers 
that will never fade ; he wants something that 
a man can take with him toanother world. He 
is like a man who has had notice to quit his 
house, and having secured a new one, he is no 
more anxious to repair, much less to embellish 
and beautify the old one; his thoughts are 
upon the removal. If you hear him converse, it 
is upon the house to which he is going. Thi- 
ther he sends his goods; and thus he declares 


| of the mysteries of God? 
| Christ, and he shall crown you with knowlege. 

| Would you have eternal felicity and an unin- | 
Then come to Christ, } 





plainly what he is seeking.—[Ceci?. 


THE CHRISTIAN’S CROWN. 


That ye may close with Christ, remember 
there is a six-fold crown which shall be put 
upon your head. Would you have a long 
life? Then come to Christ, end ye shall have 
a crown of eternal life. Would ye have glory ? 
Then come to Christ, and ye shall have a 
crown of glory. Would ye have a knowlege 
Then come to 


terrupted happiness ? 
and ye shall have an immortal crown. Would 
ye have holiness and sanctification? Then 
come to Christ, and ye shall have a crown of 
righteousness; yea, he shall put a royal crown 
upon your head, a crown of pure gold. Oh, 
what a day, think ye, will it be, when Christ 
shall hold your crown in his hand, and shall put 
it upon those heads, never to be removed. 
[Ann Gray. 


—_————— 


READING THE SKY. 


‘Come here,’ said Martha’s uncle to her, 
‘and you come here too, Richard. You have 
read your books, and nowI will teach you how 
to read the sky. 

When the sky is clear it says, ‘Love God.’ 
When it is stormy it says, ‘ Fear God’ When 
it is lit up with the sun it says, ‘Praise God; 
and when one part is clear and shining, and 
another part cloudy, then it says, ‘Love God, 
fear God, and praise God,’ all at the same 
time.’ 

Martha said she would read the sky every 
day, but Richard said if she did, she would be 
sure, now and then, to read it wrong. She 
would fear God when she ought to love him. 

‘ Never mind that,’ said their uncle,—* never 
mind that, Martha, for you cannot be much 
wrong, while you love, or fear, or praise the 
Lord.’ 

—@———_ 


DOING GOOD. 


By doing good with his money, a man, as 
it were, stamps the image of God upon it, and 
makes it pass current for the merchandize of 
heaven. Did you ever see a poor man who 
would not tell you how much good he would 
do, if he only hadthe means? If! Did you 
ever see a rich man who had the time to do 
good with hismeans? Old Dekkar says: 


‘He that doth good deeds here, waits at a table 
Where angels are his fellow-servitors.’ 

How very few who are attempting to thread 
needles with camels are willing to wear a 
livery even in such company! Great folks are 
generally too proud to do good in a small way ; 
and yet it is the only way; for,as Dr. Johnson 
used to say, ‘ He who waits to doa great deal 
of good at once, will never do any.’ 

{Parker’s Journal. 
eee 
PUNCTUALITY. 

Washington was a minute man. An accur- 
ate clock in the entry at Mount Vernon, con- 
trolled the movements of the family. At his 
dinner parties, he allowed five minutes for dif- 
ference of watches, and then waited for no 
one. Ifmembers of Congress came at a late 
hour, his simple apology was, ‘ Gentlemen, we 
are too punctual for vou:’ or ‘Gentleman, I 
have a cook who never asks whether the com- 
pany has come, but whether the hour has 
come.’ 

Nobody ever waited for General Washing- 
ton. He was always five minutes before the 
time, and if the parties he had engaged to meet 
were not present at the time appointed, he con- 
sidered the engagement cancelled, and would 
leave the place and refuse to return. . 

—_—_————_ 


ANECDOTE OF QUEEN VICTORIA. 


The editor of the Gospel Banner, in the last 
number of his ‘ Walks in the Crystal Palace,’ 
relates the following incident as happening 
under his own observation; it speaks well for 
the spontaneous emotions of the queen's heart : 

‘We never saw any persons speak to her in 
the Palace, but some of her own party ; nor did 
we ever hear her direct her discourse to any 
others, except in one instance ; an unfortunate, 
Jame girl, fearing to be in the way of her Ma- 
jesty, attempted to run from her presence, but 
fell in the act. The queen sprang towards the 
child, raised her up from the floor, pressed a 
kiss upon her pale cheek, spake a word of kind- 
ness to the child, and thus relieved her of her 
fears.’ 

—— on 


SCRAPS. 


Every man cherishes in his heart some ob- 
ject—some shrine at which his adoration is 
paid unknown to his fellow mortals—unknown 
to all save God. 


It is better to sow a young heart with gener- 
ous thoughts and deeds. than a field with corn, 
since the heart’s harvest is perpetual. 


The virtue of prosperity is temperance, the 
virtue of adversity is fortitude. 

There is more fatigue in laziness than in 
labor. 

The more we help others to bear their bur- 
dens, the lighter our own will be. 


Surely some people must know themselves: 
they never think about anything else. 








MORNING AT A VILLAGE SCHOOL. 


‘Nine oclock is come again, 
Hark! the bell begins to ring; 
Master’s coming up the lane, 4 
Let us go and have « swing.’ 
Some are jumping, some are pumping ; 
*Whata racket! what a noise! 
Some are coming, some are running ; 
What a lot of girls and boys! 


Some are on the Jack-and Jill, 
Some are flying in the boats ; 
Some are drinking water still, 
Some are taking off their coats ; 
Some with happy hearts and faces, 
Some with pockets full of toys, 
Some like horses running races ; 
What a lot of girls and boys! 


Jim and Joe, and Bill and Tom, 
Sally, Susy, Lizzy. Ned, 
Nanny, Gussy, Little John, 
Charley, Polly, noisy Fred; 
Ringing, swinging, al] so merry, 
Oh! the shouting, din, and noise! 
Here comes Peggy, Lotty, Jerry ; 
What a lot of girls and boys! 


Now they crowd the school-room door, 
Pouring in it like a flood ; 

‘ Last boy in, and ring no more, 
Leave outside your noise and mud.’ 

Now they hasten to their places, 
All forgotten games and toys ; 

Side by side smile different faces ; 
What a lot of girls and boys! 


‘ Hands behind, and sit upright; 
Call his name who dares to speak ; 
Give attention—hearing—sight; 
Every one instruction seek.’ 
Now the Scriptures have been read; 
‘In your places without noise.’ 
Round the room in tircles spread, 
What a lot of girls and boys! 


Reading done, ’tis half past ten; 
Some fresh study each awaits ; 
Now the * Music Class, and then 
Drawing, mapping, black-boards, slates,’ 
India-rubber, pencil, chalk, 
Something every mind employs ; 
All the little hands at work— 
What a lot of girls and boys! 


Time to write—half-past eleven— 
Copy-books lie ready there, 
Pen and ink to each are given ; 
* Now begin, and write with care.’ 
All the little heads are down, 
Writing every hand employs, 
Some at small hand, some at round; 
What a lot of girls and boys! 


Twenty minutes— Finish lines, 

Clean your pens, and show your books; 
Each examined, marked with fines 

All the blots, mistakes, and crooks. 
Twelve o’cloek—‘ Turn out! Pass on! 

That boy stop who makes a noise.’ 
Class by class, and one by one. 

What a lot of girls and boys! 


There they go! those little feet, 
Busy hands, and noisy tongues, 
Soon they’ll wake the village street 
With their games, their mirth, and songs. 
There they go! How dear to mothers 
Those young hearts all full of joys! 
There they go! Sweet sisters brothers— 
What a lot of girls and boys! 


There they go! Each has a home, 
A little corner by the fire ; 
Rach some privilege its own, 
Each soine parents fond desire. 
There they go! Each has a heart 
Where lie hidden future joys, 
Sorrows too each with a dart, 
Which shall pierce those girls and boys. 


There they go! The future men, 
Who one day will rule the world; 
There the future mothers, when 
We into the past are hurl’d. 
There they go! A world is there, 
In those laughter-loving eyes ; 
There they go! How vast that power 
Growing with those girls and boys! 


CHILD'S QUESTION ANSWERED. 


‘Is it not terrible to lie 

Entombed, with neither light nor breath” 
O no, my child, ’tis sweet to die, 

When Jesus plucks the sting of death. 


And it is sweet to go to heaven, 

And leave behind us sin and care, 
And all our naughtiness forgiven, 

To find our God and Saviour there. 
How sweet to spend eternity 

With that delighted, happy throng, 
Who praise the Lord—and ours to be 

Their blissful, everlasting song! J. B. 
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